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similar to the association patterns given by young children to common 
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Abstract 

The free werd ass'^clation patterns produced by adults to relatively 
unfamiliar adjective stimuli tend to be similar to the nssociatlon pattcrm-i 
given by young children to common adjectives. Adult responses to famillur 
adjectives were essentially the same as older children’s responses to tljo 
same stimuli. Tlie results are interpreted as supporting the view that 
previously reported patterns of associations of young children are principally 
due to the child's unfamiliarity with the stimulus word rather than his 
immature cognitive processes. 
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2 

Walter S. Stolz Janice 'I’if ferny 

Texas Research Institute for Mental Science Texas Research Institute for Mental Scienc 

and 

The University of Texas at Austin 

During the last several decades, nundreds of studies have been reported 
which involve the Free Word Association Task (FWAT) , and a substanttal [iro- 
portion of these have used children as subjects (Ss). Cramer (I960, Chapter 6) 
summarizes many of the developmental findings, indicating tliat the typical 
reponses obtained from children appear to change, in rather regular ways 
as a function of age. Curiously enough, however, whl.)c many Investigators 
have written extensive descriptive ac’.counts of these shirts, relatlv(.;.l.y fi>w 
have offered tentative explanations for why they occur — espec.ially ;n teniifi 
of general underlying cognitive and/or psycholinguistlc variables. Perhap,'j 
one of the most basic questions relative to explaining such developmental 
shifts could be phrased as follows: To what extent are the observed .shliLs 

due to general maturation of the child's cognitive information pro cos. sing nh 1 11 1 les , 
and to what extent are they due simply to the fact that the child is greatly 
increasing his knowledge of language during this time? 

It is clear that in normal chUclreri, in the age range prlinarllv invi lvcd 
(approximately 4 to 10 years), botVi gtaieiral cognitive skills and knov; I 
01 words and their meanings are developing dramatically, and llms, nit'inip'M 
to isolate the effects of one or the other factor are reiatlvt! I.y d ( t f leu 1 1. . 

The present paper will concentrate on evaluating the effect of the ncqiils 1 1 Ion of 
word meanings on performance on the FWAT. If young children respond (.hn w^iy t.i>v*y 
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do primarily because they are reltively unfamiliar with the stimulus: wor';l« (and 
perhaps with the responses they give as well)— rather than bccoufie their 
processes are Imjuature— then one mlgat be able to obta:In child- like p.nt f:»?> in- of 
responses from mature individuals to stimulus words with which t.hev nvf' 
relatively unfamiliar. 

Developmental S hifts in F WAT re aponsos 

Stimulus Commonality . Perhaps the tnoMt. obvious “hift in. ITa/AT t r.-spom'i ng 
as a function of age Is the emergence of a few very f ref-i'i’-'ni; roj^poncc!.-. i (> a 
given stimulus word and the concomitant reduction in the total iiuoiImm- of i J i I fton:. 
responses. Stl .iulus commonality” is the usual label given to mca''tires of rea'^on^ie 
agreement within a group of ^s; and responses of young children are oliaracterized 
by low commonality little agreement — while most older children and aclulfs tend 
to give one of a relatively small number of popular responses to a given stlmulua. 
Applying this phenomenon to the present study, unfamiliar stimulus words (given 
to adults) should yield distribul'lons of reaponsea with low r.f.nimion.'j I ity , whi le 
familiar stimulus words would yield the usual high coinmonal.l ty responfje 
distributions. ' 

Cramer (1968) aunmmrizes a number o.f studies on adults which could he 
considered as at least tangentially related to the above hypothesis. Sli<> 
concludes that, in adults, (a) the number of different to :i 1 1 mu 1 ii« 

is inversely related to the frequency of the stimulus and (b) that the relative 
frequency of the primary (most popular) response is directly ro.latc.f.l to tli-v 
frequency of the stimulus; although both <>ffoc.t.s appear to bt* much v'caker and 
more qualified than similar effects observed in chi.ldren a.'? a function ol' age 
IriHtead of familiarity. Thus, the above; predict 1<.>ns have moiim? <]o,'rr't;- f.ii •iuppoi i 
from prevlou.s studios as well as following from the pronont rai ! c * 
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■§y^^^^^.t.iC’-ParadlRmatic Shift > Entwlsle, Foraytli, and Muuss (1964) and liiv.in (i;?6i) 
have reported that the relationship between the form clans oi" the sti.imilun word and 
the form class of the response word shows regular changes x^;lth iTicreasirif/ av-e. fii 

particular, they have observed that, young children tend to give a prejJondrraiH t; 
of responses belonging to a different form class than the stimulus v/Iutcvin o.l<ior 
children give more responses which are members of the same form cla.s!-: ay tiie- 
stimulus, 'ihe former responsec are called ’ syntactic" because Ervin and others 
have hypothesised that they result from the sequential, syntactic proceafte,'-. « 
child uses in producing ordinary sentences. Responses of the. same form clnss au 
the stimulus are called ’paradigmatic" because the members of any given (('rm class 
supposedly can replace one another in a wide variety of sentence con^.f;xtF.^ 'ITie 
extensive developmental data reported by Entwlsle (1966) showed th;)l: , ospccianv 
for adjective and verb stimuli, the proportion of same-form~class rcisponMcs war. 
much higher among children 8 to 10 years old tJian among children 7 years and yciinger. 
Thus, the prediction for the present study would be that un.f.amiliar stimul'is v;oi:ds 
.should yield more syntactic responses, while familiar .stimuli should yield more 
paradigmatic responses. This effect was in .fact demonstrated in a .study by Dec sc 
(1962), but only for adjective stimuli. Using Thornd.lke-Lorgc (1944) In-ciucncy 
as a measure of stimulus familiarity, he found that college studenty gave more 
syntactic responses to frequent adjectives; however, be found no similar (iffeef. 
for either verbs or nouns. 



llLfLjjl»t'^ti t:"to--LoRical .Slrf.i't . Moran and lii,y 
Mftffcsrd, and Kimble, .1964; Moran and Swartz, 
Sullivan and Moran, 1967) have categorized the 



asr:{oc.latc.‘i (e.g., Mor;}ii, 

197(); Swartz and Mor.-in, I'diS; 
ro:lationshlp,s between r,i; {.niuli 



M('i ran ., 
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the basis of. their form class memberships, but on the apparent semantic 
relationship existing betv/een the two words • Their categories inclutlc 
synonym, coordiuate,; contrrsat, superordi.nate, predication, and functional, 
relations. Their developmental findings show substantia.!, and regular incroaso.j 
with age in synonym, coordinate, contrast, and super ordinate, rcsponsa.s, wlvile 
predicate and functional responses remain approximately constant lii tho.ir 
relative frequencies. Stolz and Seitz (1971) have, labeled tlic.'ic f irst foiir 
response-^types as ".logical" responses, since they all invo l ve Jinpl j 0 i l. 
use of set (categorization) operations on the part: of the stjbjcct (^!). in 
their analysis of FWAT data co llected from both retarded and norma l younp,.sr''.(. . 
Stolz and Seitz also categorized responses into a variety of possibJ.e nyritactJc 
relationships and into an "unscored" or distant category. Corresponding to 
a regular increase in the proportion of logical. re.spon.seH—v/i th .Incr 0 .as.lnj 7 . ;)oe— • 
they found a marked decrease in these distant or tmscored I'esponnes . Tli.i;:: 
appeared for nouns as well as adjectives; however, only .for nd jf.'ctivos 
there any evidence of a syntactic stage of respond. I rig — occurring a.s an 
intermediate stage between the distant and the logical .stages. Thus, r.hoy con- 
cluded that the basic devclopiiiental ohift was from dlst-nit to logical .'.'iMor i..tt 1 c. 
lliey po.lntcd out that trucli .an Irypotliesle docs not. deny the synl act i.c.-fKH .ud Igni.i 1 . f.- 
.shift phenomenon as described in the .1.1 leruturo^ s f nc.c iioariy all logU al 
anooc.Lates are paradigmatic, whi.le most distant re.sponses appear to I.m?. moi.u);:: 

(as originally observed by Entwlsle, 1966). .9uch di.stant nouns would be c .’.ii.ssi :T fed 
as syntactic for adjective and verb stimuli hut porad igniatic for noim stimuli., .•imi 
it is wortli noting that no Investigator ha.s reported any p.'^r tirular l.y otj ong 
evidence for a syntactic-paradigmatic shift among noun at haul I . Ainilicd to 
the pronent study, then, unJ:.ami I i.'ji* words would bo e;<()oc. (. oti to o.lirit re hji.j voj 
few Jnj'lcal responses and many dlfitont ff’fijjoti'Kus . Also, if lie ul !'i'nln« ■, .i.'i 
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adjective (or perhaps a verb) more syntactic responses to unfamiliar than 
familiar stimuli might be expected. 

Sound-alike or “clang” response s ■ Ervin (1961) and Entw.lsle, Forsyth > 
and Muuss (1964) have reported that the frequency of responses that sound 
like the stimulus (or ’’clang” with it) decreases from kindergarten througli sixth 
grade. On this basis, we might expect that adults would respond with more 
sound— alike responses to unfamiliar v/ords -han they would to familiar oner;. 

The Variable of Familiarity 

The basic, notion being Investigated in this research was that word 
associations change systematically depending on the amount and kind ol. Inform./- 
tlon ^ lias about the stimulus word, and this has been referred to with the 
cover— term ’’stimulus familiarity." In general, previous studies have 
manipulated the frequency of the stimulus as a measure of familiarity—a'isnmlng 
that a person will have knowledge about a word in proportion to the rnl;/? ;jil 
which it occurs in the language as a whole. Thin has led to the coumion 
practice of constructing stimulus lists by referring to the Tliorndi ko-l.orgc (J944.) 
frequency counts. While, across a large group of Ss there is undoubtedly a high 
correlation between the frequency of a given word In the langu.ige end i ti? 
famlllcirlty , there are several obvious problems aaaocinted with using f rn/|iicMtc;y 
as a measure of familiarity: First, any given fro'.quency count: may or ni.-iv 

not be representative of thei re.lative frequenciew of words in any 1 nd I vl i.Im.i I ’ s 
or group's experience and It is not clear that a person’s knowledge of' a 
word Increases linearly (or even monotonic.nlly) with the number of exposurrs 
he has had to It. A different, more subtle prob.].em concerns tlio unknown 
relationships of word frequencies to numerous other varilablen whlcfi might aff(M < 
the dependent variable under invest.l gatlon . For examp'le « Cramer (,I96R) 
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abundant evidence that the "emotionality” of a stlraulus v/ord has far--rfarii.Lnf-; 
effects on the kinds of responses obtained to .It In the F\VAT; and it. is 
unknown whether infrequent words differ from fi'equent v«jrds in. their .•iver-.i^;'.’ 
emotionality. 

In an effort to remedy these problems, the present Lnvest.igntiou defiiu-.ci 
familiarity in the following ways; First, it relied on frequency as an .I.miex 
of familiarity; however, in an effort to prr'tect against tlie scccnid sort, of 
problem mentioned above, a list of pairs of words was coristrucf. od , wlt.l« r. I h; 
members of each pair being roughly synonomous wilfi each other, and wli;i» air 
member of the pair being considerably .less frequent than the other. 

As an alternative and a more direct measure of familiarity, after the FWAT 
was administered, each ^ was given a brief vocabulary test on the iMlrequent 
words to which he had Just given associations. In each case fu* was required 
to pick a synonym for the Infrequent word from a' ll$it of five alternati.vef; . 

For each stimulus word, then, this allov/ed the post hoc option of .separating 
the F\VAT responses of those ^s who knew enough about the word to pawf! the 
corre.sponding vocabulary test item from the responses of tfiose who .C-oilcd ( he il.i> 
This, of course, classified o.acli S accoj'ding to whether he wa.s or vios uol 
familiar with each stimulus v/ord. 

Method 

Materi als . Twenty-seven pairs of approximate! y synonomous adjovt i a/co v.vre 
selected from The S ynonym Finder (Rodale, 1961) .such that one member of tiic pair 
was relatively more frequent in the language than the otbor. Tb.« word.'*, and theii 
frequency ratings are given in Table 1.. Tv;o lists of words v/ere then .taiidom ).y 
formed from these pairs, with each list containing one member of each paiVj, /md 
thus containing an equal miinho.r of rrcqu.'unt and J nfreciuont v/ords. Ivlu.d .ly, l o 
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each list was added 43 filler words, mostly verbs (and not rolevan); to the 
present study); these were randomly scatternd througli the list:. Thus, each 
list totaled 70 words. Insert Table) 1 about here 

For each Infrequent adjective in each 1.1st, a vocabulary .tent il:cw vma al'i t 
constructed. This item was of multiple-choice format and contained IIvo 
alternative words listed below the word being tested. One of the al tcrnav l.ven 
was the frequent, synonomoua adjective tak» from the other list. For exan’plc. 
for the adjective obese , the alternatives were J^taJL, 

rhythmic , and fat . Instructions for answering these Items were to '.c'ec.t. t.)ic 
one alternative response word which was closest to the stimulus word In ricunin.^^. 

Subjects . ^s were 224 undergraduates at the University of Texas at Austin 
who were enrolled in an introductory psychology course!. All were partlci f utlng 
in the study to fulfill a course requirement. 

Procedure . All ^s were tested in two large group sessions. Stimuli were 
presented in individual booklets and all responses were written In those 
booklets. Approximately half of the in each session were given each list 
of stimulus materials, with 110 ^r, responding to one list and 114 to the other. 
First, the usual FWAT instruotiona were given: 

"This is i\ free word a.ssoc.int.Ion teat, Head ench word hiilot-r 
and enter the first word that cornea to mind in the Rpaco 
provided. Work, as rapidly a.s possible giving a response 
to every item." 

After he had completed the FWAT, each S was given a separate hooFIci: 
containing the vocabulary items and was requeated to complete the.MC. 

Classi fi cation of Responses. The l'"WAT responsc.s to each of the ad;je<*;:iv<? 



stimuli were categorized according to two different schemes, onc^ dcjclgncd to 
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replicate the coding of syntactic and paradigmatic responses according to (he 
procedure described by Deese (1962), and the ocher to replicate* the 1 1 I ca- 

tion procedure used by Stolu and Seitz (1971), 

The classification of syntactic and paradigiaatic responses foll.cwing 
Deese (1962) Involved dividing responses Into those which were nd.^ect I.vo.s 
(paradigmatic) and those which were not adjectivef) (ayntactic)--wi tti unclear 
cases being called syntactic. 

The second classification system consisted of the following categories: 

(a) Logical (L) . The response was an opposite, coordinate, synonym, 
superordinate, or subordinate of the stimulus word. 

(b) Syntactic (Sy). The response was a noun which could bo modified 
by the stimulus adjective without yielding a bizarre meaning. 

(c) Miscellaneous (M) . This category was made up of three subcl.'.n-jse.o as 

follows: A response not fitting either category above but which 

was meaningfully related to the stimulus word, or a response having 

the same stem as the stimulus but being of a difierent «ynt.actlc cl-asn, 
e.g., obes e~ob e s 1 1 y . a response which sounded .slmtl.'jr to the 

stimulus. A response which appeared to be a response i..o a vcjrd 

which sounded like the stimulus, e.g.. Cur 1 1 ve - us e 1 es s — probably 
mediated through futile. 

(d) Unscored (U) . A response not assignable to any of the categori co above. 



Restj] 

Since this study contained two methods 
v.ariable, word famlJiarity, separate analy?.; 
FaTitllJ arj t y defined ue n c: y . In 



ts 

for definin;*, the i.ndepiiiulerit 
es wlli be roportoi.l for e.ich. 
these mil) lyse?: the v.ompM risen 
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between the responses to the 27 frequent ad.jec.tivea and tlie respontten to 
their corresponding 27 relatively infrequent synonyms. Since each infrequent 
adjective was paired with a particular frequent adjective, dependent measures 
t-tests were used for all comparisions. 

(a) Commonality. Stimulus commonality was measured by simply counting the. 
number of different responses given to each stimulus word. High 
commonality is Indicated by a sraal I number of different response.*? v/litJe 
low commonality is associated with a relatively large number. Tlie 
infrequent adjectives averaged 51.6 different response word.*? per 
stimulus word while frequent adjectives had a mean of only 37.9 
different responses per stimulus (t = 3.24, p <.01), thus confirming 
the prediction that familiar stimuli would yield higher coliimona 1. i. t y 
response distributions than unfamiliar stimuli. 

(b) Syntactic-paradigmatic shift. In this case it was hypothe.s.ir.ed that the. 
Infrequent words would elicit a larger proportion of syntactic (l.e, , 
different form class) responses than the frequent words. The moan 
proportion of syntactic responses for the infrequent word.*? was 0.37 
while the mean proportion for frequent words was 0.32, (t: ~ 0.9H , tj.s. ) 

(c) Distant-to-logical shift. Table 2 gives the mean proportions 
of responses in each of the Stolz— Seitz categor.ies. ■ FreqMcr.L 



Insert Table 2 about here 

adjectives had reliably more L respoivses than Infrequent .adjectives 
(t*3.33, p < .01) and Uended to have niort? .Sy response s .ai? w.a.11 
(t « 1.98, p < .10) . They .a.l.no had fov/er M re.si:*ctnsc-*ii (l; 'S' 4 .49, 
.001) and fewer U responses (i; •'* 4.32, p < .001) . Within (.lie M 

er|c . 11 
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category, it was obvious that sound-allkes were used much more often in 
responding to Infrequent words than to frequent ones. Both M,, and responses 
occurred reliably more often for infrequent than for frequent sllmviJ (i: •“ 3.95 
and 4.40 respectively, p <.001). 

Familiarity defined by vocabulary tes t acor e. sepa7:aLe ra-sponfie 

distributions were constructed for each infrequent, stimulus word, one com posed 
of the word association responses of Ss wh:> were unable .to pair the Ki.i.multjs vtord 
with its frequent synonym on the vocabulary test and one composed ol: responses 
from who were able to correctly answer the vocabulary item. Operationa.l ly , 
then, the former group was the one which was unfamiliar with tiie meaning of. 
the stimulus while the latter group was familiar with It. 

Since the authors did not have direct control of the relative fiizos or the 
^ groups that did and did not know each stimulus word, they arbitrariJy 
required that, for each word, no fewer than 1.5 Ss be in the smaller of the two 
groups in order that the analyses of the response distributions be mranlngf u.1. . 
Thirteen infrequent adjectives were dropped for this reason-- in carii casr*. bucauKf: 
too few ^s did not know them. This left 14 stimulus wbrd.s as the basis lor 
these analyses. The specific words and the mimbers of Ss familiar with each art; 
given In Table 3. 




Insert Table 3 about here 



(a) Commonality. An analysis for differences in (.•ommone. I I.ty w.;h no!' 

possJb.ie here, stnen all rrcque.ntly used iiu/iHuros of commoD'iljty require 
l IuU the response dlutribufJons btrlng comp;: red bo of aiJiiro'; imai.ely 
sHiiie size, ov that they l)o much larger chan l.l\e present ones, 

±2 
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(b) Syntaccic-paradigmatlc shift, who did not know '..Ix'. «;i. i ini' ■ 
word gave an average of 64.3% syntactic responsus .wi' i 1 1 - c"t 
who did know the stinulu'; gave only 43.4 a (t--'3.(;2, ]) '• 

thus confirming Deese's results and the presi-ni hv;^oilie;i i . 

(c) IH.s tant-to-logical shift. The results accord inj; to Lhj‘i i.: 1 .i;.s i i - 
cation of responses are given in Table 4. Sul/jcct;; who wim-.* 



Insert Table 4 abovjt here 

were familiar with the v;ords were more likely to give* L r';v.;poii.'=>- s 

than those who were not (t«7.34, p < .001). They also avor.Tgcd 

more syntactic responses (t«=3.26, p < .01) and fewer M and U 

responses (t=6.09, p < .001; and t=2.73, p ' .02 respectively). 

Within the M category, sound-alikes were used substantially 

among who did not know the stimulus word than among thu.se 

who did— the proportion of both M* and responses he.ing reliab.iy 
. ^ 3 

greater among the former group than among the latter (t-3-OM, 
p < .01; t»4,R9, p < .001 respectively). 



Discussion 

In genei'al — with one prominent exception— the resul t.s .snppor:; t ho.; 
hypotheses discussed in the first section of this paper. Al! dep •Mdcpi 
variables except the proportion of Sy responses .showe.! dil ferences 
familiar and unfamiliar words which were analogous to .previ.ou'.: 1 .i lui L i'oj: 
mature and immature children respectively; also, Deese's 0942) rt:.‘' 4 u:i t s 
were replicated, i.e., the frequency of same-form-c la.ss resporst.'Nj were tound 
be positively related to stimulus familiarity. Hov'(;ver, an.i.l v: i •. o}' i.iu- Sii- 
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Seitz categories shcxvred that the proportion of "true syntactic" (Sy) rfsponoc-s- 
that ls» those which could actually stand in meaningful syntactic rc Lat lon:-;h Ips 
to the Btiraull — increased with increr.slng stlinulua familiarity; while It was 
the distant responses or those that Involved physical sltnllarlty to the 
stimulus which were inversely related to stimulus farailiiirity. 

This finding of a positive relationship between Sy responses and ;3t.J.mijlur> 
familiarity was the only unexpected result. Stolz and Seitz (1971) have 
hypothesized that the lexical entries for adjectives evolve through tliree 
stages as children learn them, with the middle stage — when selectlonal 
restrictions are learned— apparently yielding the highest rate of Sy respon.scis. 
The present study contains little obvious evidence for this middle siiage In 
adult word~].earning to correspond to this; however, the following post -hoc 
analysis could be interpreted as being weakly supportive of the exintence of 
such a stage. For the 14 Infrequent adjectives listed in Table 3, the 
proportions of responses in each of the Stolz-Seitz categories, only for the 
who knew the meaning of the word (i.e., who passed the vocabulary item), 
were compared with the corresponding proportions of responses given to that: 
word’s frequent synonym. The mean proportions are given in Table 5 and show 
that gave more L responses to frequent words than to Infrequent worcl.s with 
which they. were familiar (t " 4.14, p ^ .01), fewer M reeponneo (t « 4.1.9, 
p <1 .01), and fewer U responses (t “ 3.2.1, p .01). However, whl.l.o I ro/jn'.Til. 

In.sert Table 5 about here 



words had slightly more Sy respoiuse.s than infrequent; word.s, the dtf ferenct: did 
not approach statistical reliability (t = 0.78, n.s.). These res.ilt.«j are 
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consistent with the interpretation that even after the ^ knows enough about 
a word to match it with a more frequent synonym, he continues learning mote 
and more about it — thus caueing a continued increase in 1. responses and cor- 
responding drops in M and U respons»es. However, Sy responses seem t.o sLal),i..l iz'5 
in their rates of occurrence earlier in the word- learning process t.lum do i.lu: 
other categories. This could be an Indication that they represent intorniatJon 
learned relatively early in a person's experience with a word. Und«:;r this inter- 
pretation, the difference between children and adults would be that Sy rospoi'.RC'r 
do not decline in adults as the adjectives become more and more famllJar, while 
they do decline in children between the ages of 4 and 10. Actually, hntv; i .:jle 
(1966) and others have noted that the rate of syntactic responses (defimd as 
different form-class responses) appears to be noh-inonotonically related to ag<S;, 
decreasing between ages 4 and 10 and increasing slightly after age 10. Hius, 
the decline in Sy responses observed by Stolz and Seitz in children ipay be 
peculiar to the relatively narrow age range from which they sampled , Also, 
while the decline was statistically reliable In their data, it was not neai.ly 
as strong an effect as were those Involving increases in L and U responses. 

An interesting and sometimes entertaining a.spect of the present data 
involved those responses which seemed to have been retrieved tirrough nome pto’.tuiH 
Involving the. phonological form of the atlrau-Lus. Often the pliyoiciil rilinl.l.ar J ty 
between stimulus and response was quite obviovis -- e.g., 

reticent-recent , gaunt -flaunt ; hov;ever, resporisen were not uncommon, in v;hic!t 
an additional associative step seemed to have been taken by 

(perhaps mediated through flaunt ?) ^ diurnal-bathroo m.^ a. v a v io' e "iL-l-Jr-L?. • While th.'.a 
sort of two-step association is not usually reported in FWAT studies in-^o.!ving 
children, Entwi-sle's (1966) data contain nuraerou« cases where young children 
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seem to have been doing the same thing. For example, among her klmlp.rgar t ir-nerr , 
to the st^iraulus deceive , responses which were probably mediated thvo'.tj.',h receiye 
were freqLently given (e.g., gift , letter , give , mail, package , prc^yivt, 

I 

back , etc^; and in the same group, the most frequent responses to te ^to re oore 
food , store , and buy , in that order. 

Extrapolating rather loosely from the data, the foJ lowing protodure inJght. 
seem plausible as a description of the strategy used by a _S in producing a | 

I 

} 

response to a stimulus adjective under FWAT instructions: 

(a) Using the phonological form of the stimulus, search the loxLcon and 
retrieve whatever semantic and syntactic material is available .tor . 
the word. 

(b) If the retrieved information Includes semantic category markers (indi- 
eating what category or categories the stimulus belongs to) emnJoy a 
logical strategy to search the lexicon for a. contrast, coordinate, 
superordinate or subordinate response; pjr_ if Helectlonal. restrictions: 
have been retrieved, use them to searcli the lexicon for a ticun having 
the properties specified in the selectional rr/strictions. 

(c) If the search in step (a) falls to yield useable material, sjearch tht; 
lexicon for a word with a similac phonological pattern and cLrhcn:; 

(1) Output the similar word, or 

(2) Substitute the similar word for the stimulus and go to step (.a). 

This procedure would gem?rally account for ail response types exceiJl. di.s- 

tant ones; however, under the assumption that the material retrieved ,ln .stop (a) 
might be cither correct or incorrect (reJ.ative to the "publ.lc'' mcaniit}/, ol i.iie 
HtliuuluH word) , illatanL response.M l oujd rosulf; from the, mIjovc pro<.:(.^dur<'. as applied 
to incori'cct lexical information. 
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In summary, the present study of FU7AT respoxises to familiar and uni'amlliar 
adjectives In adults Indicates that responses to unfamiliar adjectives pattern 
themselves very much like responses to common adjectives by young children, 
while responses to familiar adjectives — by adults — are, of course, similar 
to those given by older children. Such results are connititeut with the notion 
that the primary cause of developmental response shifts in clilldren^ In acqui.;,- 
Ition of additional lexical material rather than the maturation of new or more 
sophisticated mental processes. A methodological inipllcation is that tV)e IWAT 
or some variant thereof may be a rather sensitive index of the. .state of one'.i 
lexical knowledge about a given word. 
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TABLE 1 

Stimulus Materials 

Frequencies are In Occurrences per Million Words. 



Frequent Adlective 


Frequency 


Infrequent Adlective 


Frequency 


sejcy 


26* 


erotic 


4^ J. 


many 


>100 


myriad 




stubborn 


14 


recalcitrant 


1 


neat 


29 


fastidious 


2 


happy 


>100 


euphoric 




pure 


50-100* 


chaste 


6 


honest 


50-100 


candid 


3 


sly 


11 


furtive 


3 


quiet 


50-100 


reticent 


1 


selfish 


20 


egocentric 


1 


skinny 


9 


gaunt 


6 


dally 


>100 


diurnal 


1 . 


angry 


50-100 


militant 


3 


strict 


12 


stringent 


1 


proud 


50-100 


arrogant 


4 


near 


>100 


adjacent 


9 


real 


>100 


genuine 


19 


sour 


15 


pungent 


2 


rude 


36 


brash 


.L 


clever 


33 


ingenious 


11 


clear 


> 100 


transparent 


10 


mild 


32 


lenient 


2 
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TABLE 1 continued 



Freauent Ad1 active 


Frequehcj^ 


Infrequent Adjective 


Frequency 


masculine 


8 


virile 


\ 


big 


>100 


Immense 


29 


exact 


34 


meticulous 


1 


fat 


>100 


obese 


< i 


sharp 


50-100 


keen 


3'j 



listed separately, frequency given is for sex 
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TABLE 2 

Proportions of Responses in Each of the Stolz-Seitz Categories 
for 27 Frequent and 27 Infrequent Adjectives 



Stimulus 



Logical 



Syntactic 



Frequent 

Infrequent 



.67 

.51 



.25 

.17 



Misc. 



Ml M3 



.05 .01 .01 

.05 .07 .10 



Unscored 



.01 

.10 
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TABLE 3 

Fourteen Infrequent Adjectives and the 
Proportion of Sa Unfamiliar with Each. 



Adjective 

erotic 

myriad 

recalcitrant 

fastidious 

euphoric 

chaste 

candid 

furtive 



reticent 

egocentric 

gaunt 

diurnal. 

militant 



stringent 



Proportion Unfamiliar 
.20 
. 37 
.51 



.25 

.41 

.16 

.13 

.55 

.45 

.19 

.42 

.50 

.27 

.34 
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TABLE 4 ,i 



Proportions of Responses in Each of the Stolz-Seitz 
Categories for 14 Adjectives by Familiarity 





Losical 


Syntactic 




Misc. 




Unscored 










M 












1 




3 




Familiar 


.43 


.21 


.04 


.08 


.11 


.13 


Unfamiliar 


.13 


.11 


.04 


.14 


.35 


.22 
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TABLE 5 

Proportions of Responses in Each of the Stolz-Seitz 
Categories for 15 Adjective Pairs. 



Stimulus type 


LoKical 


Syntactic 


Ml sc. 


Unscored 


Familiar and frequent 


.65 


.26 


.07 


.o;3 


Familiar and Infrequent 


.43 


.21 


.23 


. :i 3 
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